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ANNOUNCEMENT 


METALLIC TO 


PEN MAKER THE QUEEN. 





VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generall: 
that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro- 
duced a NEW SERIEs of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUaLITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile o his signature. 


—<Gier, 


Aft the request of numerous persons in tuition, J.G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are wees adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. ; 








RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, E£uston-road, London. aaorty ye years’ 

use of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES) by the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the 
truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseases. Being composed only 
of vegetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be 
harmless to the most tender age, of the weakest frame, under every stage of 
human suffering ; the most pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered 
to the world ; and at the same time the most certain in searching out the root 
of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach 
of human means. The medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same 
purose, that is to cleanse and purify the blood and fluids. They are named :— 
No. 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. In boxes at 7jd., ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
family packets 11s. each: also the Vegetable Aperient Powders, 1s. 1}d. per 
box. Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, 
and all Medicine Venders. 

Beware of Vacéiffition, which is a direst poisoner of the blood, and therefore 
the cause of all kinds of disease, 
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SELF-EMANCIPATION. 

No people can be raised unless there is in them a spring of self-improvement. 
All external efforts for their good, however well intended, will fail without the 
co-operation of those whose benefit is desired. Political agitation, changes in 
the policy of the government, or new commercial combinations, will leave the 
Freed-man stranded and helpless if they do not put their shoulder to the 
wheel and exercise the forethought, diligence, and self-denial necessary for real 
social advancement, Many, we know, have made progress, and their example 
is worth the attention of their brethren. It will be seen no doubt, in every 
instance, that the Freed-man who has become a Free-holder “began in a 
small way.” He looked about him to see where he could earn an honest penny. 
He kept his own counsel, made no noise, and excited as little envy as possibles 
He did not spare himself, if with a little extra exertion he could add to his 
secret store. When his ordinary work failed, he found something else, however 
simple, and at any rate kept himself from rusting in idleness. He was equally 
anxious for self-improvement. Perhaps he had no school education, but he 
kept his eyes and his ears open whenever there was an opportunity to obtain 
sound instruction from a catechist, a missionary or some sensible christian 
friend. Not that he neglected his work, even for this, but he watched for the 
right and fitting opportunities, and above all, he looked for the wisdom that 
cometh from above, which helps all work and lightens all care. 

Growth that is real, by the keenest eye can never be seen in its active pro- 
cess. The hand of a child grows, but no one can discern the actual movement. 
So it is with the stem or the leaf ofa plant. The degrees of true progress 
are alike regular and difficult to mark in their onward course. The effects 
however are visible enough. An honest, truthful, kind, and diligent negro 
will leave his rough shanty for a ‘frame house, provide comfortable clothing for 
his family, and useful furniture. He Will secure of necessity respect and 
confidence, and add to the strength and welfare of his country. Knowing 
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himself the disadvantages from which he sufféred for want of education, he will 
take care that his sons and daughters shall have learning of some kind, and be 
trained to read the best hooks within their reach. Now no one can take this 
course without becoming a social benefactor. We all know however, that such 
instances of quiet and prudent thrift, are not so numerous as might be desired. 
Slavery was a condition not without its indulgences. A slave might be “happy 
as a pig,” though not asa man. He had no care forthe future, and it was in 
vain for him to make provision. He could laugh, sing, and dance, without 
thought for himself or much concern for others. Freedom on the contrary: 
brings with it responsibilities and care for which thousands were not prepared 
and in which they had no proper and kind direction. Chronic habits of 
improvidence were formed, and families acquired them with great facility 
Jamaica without roads exhibits to the world the proof of selfish thriftlessness 
So that the planter, or cultivator could on “horseback or manback” send his 
produce to the distant market, what did he care for the common good ? 

There is often the same neglect in drainage. An improvident cultivator sees 
no immediate use in working to keep open a sluice or a drain. It is fair 
weather now : why should he think of the rainy season. A missionary in the 
West Indies reports: “no money; not a single estate in the district on which 
they can labour and earn wages: they have solely to depend on their own 
grounds for provisions to support themselves, and to sell, to buy salt, provisions, 
and clothing. Very often the heavy rains sink the land, knock down the trees, 
and rot the provisions under ground. So then labour is lost, and just about 
harvest they are left almost destitute of food. This, however, in a great 
measure is to be attributed to their own neglect of keeping their drainage open 
properly, and their kokers in proper order.” 

It is curious to observe that some of the native cultivators in Jamaica are be- 
ginning to see that the education of their children will be useful to prevent 
their being cheated in weighing ; they have not been convinced before that sound 
instruction would make them a blessing to the community. 

European planters have too often sought their own present advantage 
altogether regardless of the general welfare. The waste lands of the West 
Indians, if brought under proper cultivation and made available on equitable 
terms to the black and coloured population, would have maintained, in comfort, 
a population fivefold the present number, but it was supposed to be the interest 
of the planters to restrict cultivation to their own estates. 

The “ Sugar interest,” and the “Coffee interest,” acted on the same narrow 
ideas. 

Hence the indiscriminate importation of Asiatic labourers with all their de- 
moralizing influence. Mr. Henderson, of Buxton, in British Guiana, says : “The 
population of Buxton, including the contiguous village of Friendship, was 
4,262 in 1861. Nearly the whole of the villagers are of African descent, and 


almost exclusively agricultural labourers. All the plantations in this district 
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are overstocked with indentured Asiatic labourers, who have shut out, toa great 
extent, the creoles from those estates where they and their fathers formerly 
laboured. Although slavery has long since passed away, its degrading and 
demoralizing effects continue to be developed: while the pernicious influences 
of hordes of degraded heathens have militated greatly against the moral and 
spiritual improvement of the creole population.” 

Capitalists possessed with the idea that the chief end of man is to raise 
cotton, have bought lands without waiting to enquire whether they were suitable 
for their object and regardless of existing unfavourable conditions. 

Sugar has been the grand desideratum with other planters, to the exclusion 
of all other considerations. Mr. Wallbridge, of George Town, Demerara, says, 
“ The creole natives, the great mass of the emancipated people and their cor- 
nections, are not nearly so well off as they were twenty or twenty-five years ago 3 
having been, in the meantime, almost entirely superseded on the sugar estates 
by Asiatic immigrants, And thus, whilst the sugar interest here is more pros- 
perous than it has been for many years, and the sugar crop of 1866 is more than 
treble than that of 1846, and this too with better prices in the markets; the 
people generally do not share in this prosperity of their former masters. 

“This state of things is anomalous, and it cannot continue for ever in a country 
like this, when so many other things could be done besides making sugar. The 
natural resources of this colony are almost boundless, though as yet but little 
has been done to develope them and make them available for meeting the wants 
of the great bulk of its inhabitants. By force of circumstances, no doubt, other 
lines of productive industry will by-and-by be struck out, though meanwhile the 
pressure of these circumstances is painfully felt by not a few. 

“ Hitherto, the policy of our leading men, too readily yielded to by the 
Colonial office, and therefore by our local government, was to discourage enter- 
prise on the part of the people in any other direction than sugar cultivation, in 
the vain hope of driving them back to the sugar plantations. But the failure 
of these coercive measures, and the obtainment of labour from India and China, 
and also, I believe, the prevalence of more liberal and enlightened views among 
the new generation of our planters, have led to the abandonment of this old-time 
policy, and there is now in some of our most influential men a dispositon to 
further the efforts of the people in any direction likely to prove advantageous to 
them. But it will take time to bring about the consummation which the friends 
of the people desire and hope to see ultimately realized.” 

We fear that missionaries have sometimes unconsciously yielded to a narrow 
and selfish policy. Their aim has in some cases been to make a good financial 
report, and in the principal towns they have gained the subscriptions of planters 
at the expense of consistency, and find that they have lost their patronage, and 
at the same time forfeited the confidence of the people. 

Simple devotedness with a real desire for the good of all has proved ultima- 
tely safest and best. Mr. Lindo, a native pastor of this spirit in Jamaica, says * 
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“ The general aspect of the station is encouraging ; the congregation satisfactory ; 
the members of the church as a whole, are earnest and devoted ; the attendance 
of the day school had not been for years past so Jargely and uniformly regular ; 
a class commenced during the year for elder children who have left school, and 
who meet me once a week, is above fifty; the Mount Airy School is increasing in 
number; and we are not without evident tokens of the divine blessing.” 

This healthy state cannot be attained everywhere at once. No Utopian 
scheme of any kind can raise Jamaica by magic. It behoves then every 
Freed-man to make himself acquainted with the wants of his country, and the 
true conditions of improvement. Selfishness is sure in the end to bring its own 
punishment. 

It was sail to the people of Israel, in Babylon—“ Seek the peace of the city, 
whither I have caused you to be carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord 
for it, for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace.” 

The only true policy for all is to consider the good of the entire community, 
and this under all discouragements and difficulties. Make every man to feel 
that he has a personal interest in the prosperity of the land in which he lives, 
and to seek the happiness of the entire race of man, and this from the purest and 
highest motive, and then real emancipation will begin; but if the promoters of 
any scheme, legislative, political or commercial, begin to say, now we have 
gained our object, let the Freed-men care for themselves, they will find as all 
others before them have found—disappointment, discredit and loss. 


ROBERT MOFFAT. 


The communications from the venerable missionary of the Kuruman, are 
exceedingly interesting. We remember well when his work was decried, and 
not a few impatient people at home would have deserted him altogether, and 
broken up his station. “ Africa,” he says, “tome is very dear, the children’s 
school under the care of my daughter, and Bible classes, &c., conducted by 
John Moffat, continue to prosper, and encourage our warmest hopes. The 
printing press, or at least tlie printing office, has been pretty well occupied 
during the past years for printing, stitching, binding, &c., go on all in the same 
apartments. Spelling books, Catechisms, and Hymns, &c., have been printed 
for the Matevele Mission; a new edition of supplements to our hymn book, 
containing upwards of 130 hymns, and a Dutch spelling book for the Griqua 
Mission, have also been printed, and a work on arithmetic translated by Mr. 
Price is being put in type. All the time I can spare, is devoted to revising and 
printing the New Testament, a half-sheet of which, I lately forwarded. In re- 
ference to this work, I must add, that despairing of being able to obtain the 
judgment of my missionary brethren on its merits early enough, from the 
distance between us, it will be impossible to have it finished within anything like 
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a reasonable time. The want of the New Testament being much felt, now that 
the stock is exhausted, some of our brethren have strongly recommended that 
the Bible Society be solicited to supply the want with a reprint of a thousand 
copies of the first edition. To this I at first objected, but seeing no other way 
of meeting the case, have consented, and have just written in the name of my 
brethren to the Committee of the Bible Society to that effect.” 

Of the Kuruman mission,Mr. Moffatsays: “A most gratifying feature of the 
present time is the increasing desire of great numbers far and near to learn to 
read. This gives us great encouragement in every department of our work, as 
without this little stability can be expected. We know too well from past 
events that where people are able to read, and have the Bible in their hands, 
the most glorious results have followed, as in the case of Madagascar. ‘The 
general indifference to education, notwithstanding all the inducements and 
means afforded, has all along been a sad barrier to progress It requires a 
long time, however, to raise a people from barbarism to that state in which they 
can be safely left to find their way unaided. We have found it so in Africa, 
where so much labour is required to raise the converts above pupilage. We 
want to see more of the manliness which disdains to be dependent on others for 
everything. But, though we have not seen all that we have longed and prayed 
for, a great deal has been accomplished. 

“The influence of the Gospel first manifested on this Station has now 
extended over a great extent of country reaching hundreds of miles beyond us. 
About thirty towns and villages may now be pointed out where Divine service 
is held and schools carried on. Although many of these little hills of Zion are 
far apart, yet we believe, through the Divine blessing, they are destined to 
irradiate the surrounding gloom. It is not for us who have the ‘sure word of 
testimony ’ to entertain the shadow of a doubt on that point. ‘He must reign.’ ” 

Amidst delay that would have broken down a hundred lath-and-plaster men 
of the common type, Mr. Moffat held on his noble way, without the shadow of 
encouragement except in his Divine Master. In disaster and sorrow of every 
kind he remained hopeful and diligent. When he could not do one thing, he 
turned his hand to another, aud at atime when not a few would have come 
croaking home or sought an inglorious rest, he gave himself to that glorious 
work of translating the Bible. We want more men of the same stamina every- 
where. They are not to be hired for money nor called out by some ephemeral 
excitement. Dr. Bushnell does his best to shew how they are made, and gives 
the following ideas of the way to make a ripe and right old age: “As a first, 
all-inclusive matter, the man needs to be Christian ; not somewhat of a Christian, 
but a thorough supremely right Christian. A certain show of serenity may be 
gotten by the philosophic habit, but this is only for a few. Integrity will do 
something ; temperance will do something ; but nothing can harmonize a soul 
inwardly and settle it in peace, but a spiritual re-connection with the l fe of God 
in the faith of his Son. 
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‘Such a way of Christian piety needs, also, in order to the best result, to 
begin early; if possible in early childhood, A late bors piety will not be 
sufficient. The new nature will not thus become a second nature." The old 
man will have only a young piety, strengthened by no experience, blurred and 
blunted by his own blind habit, requiring generally a struggle quite too hard to 
keep his new beginnings good. Nothing can duly saturate and shape the soul’s 
habit but a piety that becomes an ingrown property and flavours the life principle 
itself. Here, as nowhere else, the child is father of the man. The old man’s 
peace belongs to what is inmost in his habits; the truth of his feeling, the 
luminous glory of his faith, the loving sweetness of his dispositions. Right 
opinions are nothing till they are lived out thoroughly enough to become 
dispositions. Right principles must be so ingrained by long observance, that 
no will-force is needed to keep them in their place. Old men do sometimes 
take up new principles ; but the difficulty is, that the principles cannot sufficiently 
take up them. They require to be so domiciliated in the soul, that we no longer 
assent to them, but have them reigning by their own determinations. Then the 
old man’s very nature becomes harmonic and steady ; so that, when he breaks, 
there is a sovereign order in him that cannot break; so that, when his memory 
gives way, he does not have to keep himself right by continual self-recollection, 
for there is a right and even divine keeping in him, that goes on by itself.” 

It will also be observed, as regards the kind of piety most wanted, that 
religious frames are much less significant than a close-drawn friendship with 
God. The flame-element commonly runs low in old age, and an old man trying 
to be raised in frames, or seeming to think that he is, makes but a feeble, rather 
absurd, figure. But if he has grown old in God’s friendship, living in the sense 
of his society, and having the sun-rise of his mind in the testimony that he 
pleases God, a kind of holy custom settles on his feeling that keeps the embers 
of his life in a glow, when the flames of emotion have subsided. As he sits a 
patriarch in his chair, so his mind sits serenely in the chair of his customary 
piety ; and he worships serenely, leaning on the top of his staff, as one whose 
piety, grown old in habit, is fixedly rested on God. 


W. H. JONES. 


Enquiries are often made respecting the relation of Mr. Jones to the British 
and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. There is no mystery in the matter. The 
Society has never been in a position to employ paid agents to travel in the 
country and canvass for subscriptions. For along time service of all kinds 
rendered at the office has been gratuitous. There has neither been messenger 
or clerk. We have been content to promote our object as opportunities might 
be afforded. Mr. Jones came to us well recommended by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America. He received a salary from his own people, and 
was willing to provide for his own travelling and other expenses, by lectures 
and the sale of various publications. He expressed his readiness to work in 
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his own way to diffuse information, and to create an intelligent interest inthe welfare 


of the Freed-men, and to accept in the issue what the Society might be able to 


grant. At that time there were indications to warrant the hope that a considerable 


sum might be appropriated. 


Dr. 'omkins prepared the way for Mr. Jones by 


holding meetings in different towns, and advertising his movements. The 


disastrous bank failures, and other causes, greatly diminished the sources of the 


Society, but the kindness shewn by the contributors to the Bazaar revived the 


expectation that there would be a surplus for Canada; the result has proved 


otherwise. When the prospect of help from this quarter became doubtful, it was 


suggested that all Mr. Jones might receive should be transmitted to Canada. 


This course was adopted. 
within the certain range of correspondence of the 


arrangements and report with exactness and regu 


All we asked of Mr. Jones was, that he should keep 


apprize us of his 


‘ity all his receipts, not for 


our satisfaction simply, but for his own credit and the protection of contributors 
. , 


distinctly intimating to all that he was not an 


our control. 


We trust this simple statemen 


in our service or under 


the matter clear’ 


There are peculiar difficulties arising from the long continued visit and opera- 


tions of a negro agent in this country arising 


peopl 


I 
given. 


Great diseretior 


race in view of t 


habitually circumspect in speech and in deportment. 


le an.l the unintentional occasion 


vl on th ; part or any represe 


prejudice and hostility 


different habits of the 


1oyance that may be 


itative of the coloured 


Jle ought to be 


He should contract no 


debts, avoid all exaggeration in statement, be punctual in all his engagements, 


give his report with unfailing regularity, and never be beyond reach by the 


daily post. With prudence, humility and diligence, acting in this manner he 


may do a large amount of good; indiscretion on the contrary may prove the 


occasion of a serious extent 


have the good attempted evil spoken of. 


of evil, and it is far better to be at home, than to 


We are coming firmly to the cen- 


clusion that on the whole it is desirable to diffuse information, to give a fair 


representation of the wide field of operations, and to leave those who are 


interested to act on their own convictions. 
simple but vital root. 
A spring can never rise higher than its source. 
shew kindness, but i 


source, there is a power that no genius can equal. 


periodicals says : 


There may be less shew, but 


Let the Suciety grow from a 
» will be more reality. 
uires no great genius to 
1 simple and sincere benevolence flowing from a divine 


A writer in one of the 


“ Howard was not a great man, though he was a great pilanthropist. He 


possessed no towering genius, and as to acquirements, although his information 


was respectable in amount, he could not write and spell his own tongue cor- 


rectly. Perhaps it was specially of the Lord to use suchan instrument in so 


great a work, that none might be able to say, I also would be a philanthropist 


if | were a greater man. 


But Howard was true though he was not great. I 
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his private life had not sustained his public efforts, his public efforts, wanting a 
foundation, would have fallen flat on the ground. If the unhealthful cottages 
on his own property at Cardington had been left wet above and wet below, 
while he secured the rents out of the squalid inhabitants, he would not have 
been able to pour the balm of humanity on the barbarism of British and 
continental prisons. It was love that led him forth, and truth that made him 
strong. This is the way to win a battle. There lie the black, dense, imposing 
masses of the foe—the sins and sufferings of humanity. They are legion, 
Plunge into the nearest flank of the cloud-like host, and lay about heartily— 
every man his own philanthropist; it is probable your stroke will smite down 
some enemies and set some wretched captives free, but at the lowest and the 
worst, the effort will be healthful exercise for your own spiritual life. Have 
always in heart and hand a private, personal philanthropy. Within your 
reach there is some person or some family. drawn by vice or poverty, or both 
down towards the gulf, like a boat above the rapids of Niagara; rush in; lay 
hold. Wrap the line of human love around those that are ready to perish. 
Hang upon them, and haunt them, and refuse to let them go. Speak to men for 
God, and to God for men; and when you are tempted to despond, remember 
the words—“ Love one another as I have loved you.” 

It is not possible to imagine that half-a-dozen people, however humble in 
their station, with the spirit of Howard, or rather of the divine philanthropist, 
could have given their energies for the relief of the unsheltered victims of the 
Jamaica Outrage, without touching their case in some way. What tears were 
shed over the tragic narrative, and the affecting report of the Commissioners— 
what eloquent speeches in Parliament—what earnest remonstrances in the 
saloon of the Colonial Minister—what columns of rhetorical denunciation in the 
daily press—what earnest pleading and persuasion, and yet somehow, no way 
could be found for practical help. The year that is rolling onward to its close, 
has not a few causes of humiliation, in the bribery of electors, the want of 
commercial integrity, and in the succession of crimes of violence. The conscience 
of England has been perverted and blunted, but it will be the saddest thing of 
all if selfishness should wither the heart of our country. We trust this will 
not be, and that yet there will be a fair opportunity for the really benevolent 
to manifest their compassion, if those who have sgid so much about Jamaic:z 
will allow them to act, or the men will come forward who will give ground for 
confidence that something really effective will be done. Perhaps some humane 
Hebrew philanthropist like Sir Moses Montefiore will go on, a special mission, 
and wipe out the stain for us. Dr. Hodgkin, if he had been spared, would have 
gone out with him at an hour’s notice. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. |treasure. We are very far from being 
~ e i i os }out of danyer. It is not wise therefore 
- JONES. No report. ewe oer fe 
is Galak Ws eek |to put these people practically out of 
Tue Chairman of the Finance Committee will sight. 

attend to Miss Teal’s application. | Ifthis be admitted, nothing can be 


more suitable for protec tion and right 


¢| ff ‘ ) ae | understanding, than a really indepen- 
) ¢ oe | tf r 4 il ll. dent monthly periodical, unpretentious, 
U ' aw 2 


NOVEMBER. 1867. | but honest and impartial. There is no 
= [necessity that it should have any 
THE FREED-MAN, |peculiar literary charm. Vigilance is 


Thanks to our kind and considerate | chiefly required to note the cireum- 
friends who have begun a subscription| stances that arise indicative of the 
list for the Magazine fund, the Frrep-|real state of things, in order to pre- 
Man continues to make its appearance.| vent mischief, and to suggest without 
The first step is gained, we hope to a| delay the means of redress. 
safe and useful course. We have no To render this service efficiently, it 
desire to over-estimate the Frxrep-|is essential that the editor should be 
Man as a monthly publication. As to|independent, and free to point out 
its literary pretensions, it is a very |incipient evils, from whatever quarter 


simple affair, but it happens to be the| or in whatsoever form they may appear. 
only public organ that aims to be/|He can pretend to no infallibility, but 
representative of four millions or more, | unless he is left to watch the interests 


who ought to have fair consideration.| of the four millions of his sable clients 


The Freed-men in our colonies more! without distracting counsels or mena- 
especially need to have their condition cing suggestions, his position will be 
constantly kept in public view. We embarrassing and his efforts perfectly 
say this quite irrespective of negro useless. It is equally necessary that 
peculiarities. Here is a race of he should not abuse the confidence 
people in most respects at a disad-|reposed in him for any private or 
vantage—with imperfect or injurious | particular interests. 


training — poorly instructed, unable,| Keeping steady in view the great 
or it may be indisposed, to adopt the|ebject before him, he should not be 
best means for their own improvement | subservient to any party, or lend himself 
or protection. Naturally they may/to any prejudice. There should be 


easily become the dupes of the designing, | found at all times in such an organ a 
or the victims of the cruel. Events| generous appreciation of the work done 
have shewn that they cannot be neg-| by others privately or openly, for the 
lected without corresponding injury to welfare of the emancipated race. For 
the mother country. The mistakes example, the members of the Society 
made on the Negro Question arising of Friends have unquestionably been 
from cupidity and pride, cost America amongst the truest friends of education 
myriads of lives, and milliows of|in Jamaica; from principle, from be- 

































nevolent feeling, and from habit, they | thoroughly understood. 
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Let us try the 


are ready to lend their steady help; if, more original plan in statement and in 


fail to 


recognize the importance of our work, 


on any account any of them 
this is no reason why we should overlook 
Nothing 


can be more unworthy or more injurious 


or depreciate their service. 


than the keeping up of a little feud in 
the presence of adversaries to right and 
freedom, who are sO numerous or so 
powerful. What does it matter whether 
our Society shall sink or rise, so that 
the rea] work of humanity is steadily 


The 


and 


advanced? One point is vital. 
be 


The practical question 


FrRRED-Man must solvent, 
manifestly so. 
for those who are friendly to its object 
is to consider how it sl.a!l be kept iree 


from every incumbrance of debt. 


Let us look fairly at the difficulties | 


We fear that the 
friends of the negro race are much fewer 


we have to meet. 
than many suppose. ‘The fund for the 
purpose must come from a small number 
of contributors. Their kindness must 
never be thrown away. Direct contri- 
bution is the only means of support to 
which we should look. We have no 
moral right to use the money contibuted 
from the best and simple motive in any 
kind of speculation, 

For the same reason it is unwise 
and liabilities 
with no prospect of meeting them 
punctually and honourably. 
small the fund devoted for the object, 


unjust to contract 


amount. False shame may object toa 
revelation of weakness, but honesty, if 


feeble, may become strong. 


action, of keeping by the exact truth. 
If we do these things, the most subtle 

and determined opponent will have 

We 


wish our readers therefore clearly to 


hard work to put us into a corner. 


understand, that in continuing the 
FrreEep-Man we are committed to no 
desperate enterprise. It would be a 


great personal convenience to us just 
now, to transfer the work into other 
hands, because of the claim on our best 
attention arising from other duties. 
We were rejoicing indeed in the pros- 
pect of being entirely freed from our 
post, when the absent editor threw 
across the Atlantic a cord of kindness 
to lash us tothe helm. In other words, 
Dr. that he 


will take the personal pecuniary re- 


Tomkins writes to say, 
sponsibility of paying the printer, and 
We 
therefore but to 
keep on a little longer, with this condi- 


the printer accepts the terms. 
have no alternative 
tion, that we may be allowed to record 
in the Freep-Man every 


y penny we 
under the 


inevitable 


receive and what we are 
necessity to pay to meet 
expenses. We accept no other respon- 
sibility, and if our friends agree to 
strengthen our hands we hope to tell 
the editor on his return, that his kind 


|and generous offer to pay the printer, 


However | 


has entailed upon him no loss. We 


‘incline to the belief indeed, that he 
let us keep the expenditure within the | 


|may be so. 
It costs | 


will find a little surplus to meet other 
claims. We shall try our best that it 
The subscribers of the 
Frerep-Man will allow us to remind 


far more to keep up appearances than|them that the year closed in August, 
to do real work. The deceptive policy | but we go on a few months to begin anew 


of bustle, parade and pretention, isjat the beginning of next year. 


We 
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have been expecting for some time to 
have a remittance from our friends in 
Jamaica, If we donot hear from them 


they must expect their turn in tae 


stirring up. 


A WORD 
THE CONSIDERATE. 


truth it is 


FOR 
The be 


spoken always, and at all times, nor to 


said should not 
all people. There isa prudent reserve 
needful for the preservation of mutual 
confidenee, and for the continuance of 
This 


borne in mind through months of almost 


hearty co-operation. we have 


solitary anxiety. But if a degree of 
reticence is needful in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, there are seasons when it 


is essential for safety, for credit, and| 
for usefulness that there should be the} 


greatest transparency, and that the case 
as it is, should be made unmistakeably 
In the last number of the 
felt 


manifest. 


Freep-Man we bound within 


certain limits, to put our readers in| 


possession of the facts necessary to 


establish a right understanding with} 


the real friends of our object. 
interested they may be in the welfare 
of the emancipated race, they cannot 


render efficient help unless, the execu-| 
tive of the society is equally in earnest | 
with themselves in the furtherance of the | 


Without this, all their efforts 
will only be baffled and neutralized. 


cause. 


Let them know where the impediment 
exists and there is a probability that 
it will be removed. 
had time to consider what would have 
been the effect of the abrupt suspension 
of the Freep-Man without notice and 
The 
Society of necessity must have lost its 


on the very eve of its publication. 
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Our friends have} 
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The 
filled with idle ramours and injurious 
left 


representative, 


visibility. air would have been 


surmises, and tl its 


it pt rson as 


most prominen and 


easiest of access must have suffered the 


reproach, met the enquiries and received 
the remonstrances of all who had com- 
plaints to make or claims to present. 
Now we must go a step further and to 
avoid offence as much as possible put a 
case hypothetically. 
of 


being conversant with the condition of 


Suppose the Sec- 


retary a benevolent society from 


lfare it is in- 
for 


‘Their wants and 


the objects for whose 
tended de 


protection and relief. 


we 


eply concerned their 
perils are before his mind day and 

He defend 
them against wrong and to provide for 
But the 
| times are adverse,; parties who might 


night. is constrained to 


some of them timely succour. 


| help are divided or bitterly opposed. 
Other questions arise that absorb atten- 
No substan- 
tial aid for the time can be gained. 
of the 
cause of humanity and civilization con- 


tion and engross interest. 


The supposed representative 


tents himself with striving to husband 
the small resources that may be avail- 
able. 
elastic item of “incidental expenses.’ 


Personally he adds nothing to the 
> 
He receives no remuneration for ser- 


vice, and so that a margin for safety 


and honesty may be kept, he cares 
under the circumstances for no requital. 
| He that without 
knowledge and beyond his control, 


finds however his 
expenditure is incurred, that in a dif- 
ferent state of things would be legiti- 
mate, but in the emergency is unwise and 
perilous. Virtually nevertheless he is 
| made responsible. But we have no need 
| topursueanimaginary case further. We 
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trust that there will be just considera- 
tion. There never was a period when 
the the 
quired closer and more careful atten- 


condition of Freed-men re- 


There signs of re-action 


are 
The 


Jamaica are not all hopeful. 


tion. 
indications in 


Tl 


improvement in the circumstances of 


in America. 


ere is 


the Freed-men, but all observant men 


must know that there is constant 
danger of relapse. We want to see this 
Journal made a vigilant sentinel, a 


sound adviser and a faithful ouardian. 
It may be so with a little considerate 
and timely help. 
LETTER OF GENERAL tYOR 
To an AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
*¢ New York, Oct. 5, 1867. 

My Dear Sir:—I was apprised, before the 
receipt of your letter, that a certain paper in 
‘© Radical,’ 


and had otherwise imputed to me sentiments 


Virginia had stigmatized me as a 


inimical to the interests of the South. But 
the silly story I disdained to contradict, while 
it rested on the authority of the irresponsible 
person who propagated it. Since you say my 
silence is construed into a sort of acquiescence 
in the reproach, I empower you to repel the 
accusation with the utmost energy of indig- 
nant denial. I have not the vanity to imagine 
that my opinions are of the least consequence 
to any one, but, because they have been 
brought into controversy, and have been the 
occasion of subjecting me to some unmerited 
animadversion, I will tell you, very frankly 
and freely, in what relation I stand to the 
politics of the day. 

‘‘In the first place, then, neither with 
politics nor parties have I the least concern or 
connection. On the downfall of the Confede- 
racy I renounced forever every political 
aspiration, and resolved henceforth to address 
myself to the care of my family and the 
pursuit of my profession. But for all that I 
have not repudiated the obligations of good 
Citizeaship. When I renewed my oath of| 
allegiance to the Union, I did so in good faith | 
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and without reservation; and asI understand 
that oath, it not only restrains me from acts 
ot positive hostility to the Government, Lut 
my utn 


Hence, while I am more imme- 


pledges me to do st for its welfare and 
stal ilit 4s 
diately concerned to see the South restorcd 
to 


that 


am anxious 
all 


may be re-united on the basis of common 


its 
the 


former prosperity, I 

whole country, and classes 
interest and fraternal regard. And this object, 
it appears to me, can only be attained by con- 
ceding to a’l classes the unrestricied enjoyment 
of the rights guaranteed them by the laws, 
and obliterating as speedily and as entirely as 
possible the distinctions which have separated 
the North and the South into hostile sections. 
With 


part in politics, I have not hesitated in private 


this conviction, while I pretend to no 


discourse to advise my friends in the South 
frankly ta “accept the situation;” to adjust 
their ideas to the altered state of affairs; to 
reeognize and respect the rights of the coloured 


to cultivate 


rd the pe yple of the North; 


race; 
100d-will towa 


ibstain from the 


relations of confidence and 
to 
profitless agitations of politi- 
cal debate; and to employ their energies in 
the far more exigent and useful work of ma. 
terial reparation and developement. Striving, 
out of regard to the South, to inculcate this 
lesson of prudent conduct, I have urged such 
arguments as these: That the negro is, in no 
sense, responsible for the calamities we en- 
dure; that, toward us, he has ever conducted 
himself with kindness and subordination; that 
he is entitled to our compassion, and to the 
assistance of our superior intelligence in the 
effort to attain a higher state of moral and in. 
tellectual developement; that, to assume he 
was placed on this theatre as a reproach to 
humanity and astumbing-block in the progress 
of civilization, would be to impeach the wis- 
dom and goodness of Providence; that con. 
sidering the comparative numbers of the 
two races in the South, it would be the 
merest madness to provoke a collision of 
caste; in a word, that it is absolutely es- 
sential to the peace, repose and prosperity of 
the South that the emancipated class should 


|be undisturbed in the enjoyment of their 


rights under the law, and should be enlight- 
ened to understand the duties and interest 
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But it has 
appeared to me that the chief obstacle to a 


of social order and well-being. 


complete and cordial re-union between the 
North and the South is found in the 
which the 
people of these sections regard each other. 


Hence, while on the one hand assuring 
the Northern people of the 


s ispicion and resentment with 


good faith with 
which the South resumes its obligations in the 
Union, I have thought it not amiss, on the 
other, to protest to my Southern friends that 
the mass of the Nothern comm nity are ani- 
mated by far more just and liberal sentiments 
tuward us than we are apt to suspect. 

*‘ And thus, leaving to others the ostensible 
part in the work of reconstrnction, and ab- 
staining studiously from all political connection 
and activity, I have hoped in some measure 
and in a quiet way, to repair the evil [ con- 
tributed to bring upon the South, by availing 
myself of every appropriate private oppor- 
tunity to suggest these counsels of moderation 
and magnanimity. Passion, to which, in 
truth, we had abundant provocation, pre- 
cipitated us into secession; reason must 
conduct us back into the path of peace and 
prosperity. 

‘Hard it may be to purge our hearts of 
the resentment and prejudices engendered 
by civil war, but until our minds be en- 
lightened by a philosophic comprehension 
of the exigencies of our situation, we shall 
never recover the repose after which the 
wearied spirit of the South so eagerly pants. 

‘*At whatever risk of personal interest— 
and you know it involves both obloquy «nd 


sacrifice to talk as I do—I am resolved to em- 
ploy all of energy and intellect I may 
command, in the incessant endeavour to| 
promote peace and good-will among the 
What | 


the country needs, what in a most especial | 


pe yple of the late belligerent States. 


manner the South needs, is repose; freedom 
from the throes of political agitation, and 
leisure to recruit its exhausted energies. The 
experience of the last six years should have | 
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woe. Protesting solemnly the integrity of 
motive by which I was then actuated ; yet, I 
never look abroad upon our wasted fields and 
desolated homes ; I never contemplate the all- 
embracing ruin in which we are involved, the 
sad eclipse of our liberties and sinister aspect 
of the future, without inwardly resolving to 
dedicate all I possess of ability for the public 
service to the task of averting another such 
catastrophe, and to that end of cultivating a 
spirit of forbearnce and good-feeling among 
all classes and all sections of the country. 

*‘ These, my dear sir, are the opinions, very 
briefly and dogmatically delivered, which I 
entertain touching the actual condition of the 
Southern States, and the policy proper for 
them to pursue in the present juncture. They 
are the result of anxious and conscientious 
reflection, of much observation on the popular 
temper of the North, an! of extreme and 
unabated solicitude for the welfare of the 
community to which I am attached by the 
strongest ties of filial devotion. With the 
utmost sincerity of conviction, I believe that 
by a system of conduct in conformity to these 
suggestions, the Southern people may achieve 
a prosperity and happiness equal to any they 
ever enjoyed; while on the contrary, I am as 
firmly persuaded that by a vain and impatient 
resistance to an order of things they cannot 
change, and to a destiny they cannot escape, 
they will infinitely aggravate the miseries of 


their present condition, and besides bring 


|down upon themselves calamities appalling 


to contemplate. 

**T am not acquainted with the classification 
of parties, but if these opinions make me a 
‘Radical,’ then I am a ‘Radical;’ for they 
are deliberately the opinions of 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘Rogers A. Pryor.’ 


COLONIZATION OF LIBERIA. 
The first vessel that left this country, under 
the auspices of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, with emigrants for Liberia, was the 


impressed on the minds of the American na- | ‘‘ Rlizabeth,” which sailed in February, 1820, 
tion this most salutary lesson—a lesson sooner | with eighty-six black men from New York, 
or later learned by every nation in the de-| Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and the 


velopement of its own history—that civil war | District of Columbia. 


is the sum and consummation of all human 





Since that date, no year has passed without 
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the sai 
same benevolent errand; and in some years 


ing of at least one vessel upon the 


the number of vessels that have departed for 
Liberia, laden with emigrants, have amounted 
to seven or eight. Last year there were 621 
emigrants; in 1832 there were 796; and in 
1853, 783; in other years fewer. The total 
number of settlers in Liberia, by emigration 
from this country, is 11,909; of these, 4,541 
were born free, 314 purchased their freedom, 
and 5,957 were emancipated to go to Liberia. 
The Maryland Colonization Society has also 
settled, at ‘“‘Maryland, in Liberia,” 1,227 
blacks, and the ships of the United States 


Government have landed, on the coast of Li- 





beria, 5,722 negroes taken from the decks of 
captured slavers. 

Of the 11,909 negro emigrants from the 
United States, 154 were from the New Eng. 
land States; 428 from the Middle States; 
289 from the West; 10,365 from the Southern 
States, of whom 3,733 were from the single 
State of Virginia. 
its organization, the American Colonization 
Society has received and expended in its work 
2,1 11,507 dols., the largest receipts being in 


1859, when 160,303 d was paid into the 






2 its organization, the Mary- 


land State Society received 309,759 dols., and 





the societies of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Mississippi, during their independent opera- 
tions, received 107,640 dols. 

The nation that has thus been founded is 
engiged in commerce and agriculture, pos- 
sesses a college, and a system of common 
schools; and in view of its age, position, 
origin, and the obstacles to its advancement, 
may be reckoned a perfectly successful experi- 
ment. A New York correspondent thus 
describes the commercial activity of Liberia, 
and also alludes to its moral influence upon 
Western Africa. He says: 

“Eight vessels have been built here, five 


within a year—averaging twenty tons bur- | 


hen. These have been built in our own ship- 
yards, by our own citizen ship builders. Be. 


sides these, twelve boats of the size of large 
whale boats have been built or purchased from 
foreigners, and ply between different trading 
points, purchasing palm oil. In addition to 
these, one or two small crafts have been pur- 


During the fifty years of| 
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chased abroad; orders for two more are 
soon to be met, and five more are now building. 

** During the last few months, the Liberian 
traders and merchants have shipped larger 
quantities of palm vil than ever before in the 
same period. A few items will serve to show 
the progress which is making in this line. A 
friend informs me that he saw shipped at 
Palmas, in the mail steamer for Liverpool, 
one hundred and two casks of palm oil; and, 
a few days afterwards, in another steamer, 
one hundred and four casks were shipped from 
Grand Bassa. 

‘* A like increase in the number of country 
cloths shipped from our ports is noticeable. 
This trade is mostly confined to Mesurado 
county, and consequently the cloths are 
brought in larger numbers to Monrovia than 
any other place. One merchant in this town 
received no less than 1,170 within twenty 
days. They are generally about six feet in 
length ; but some are ot an extraordinary size 
and very beautiful; one of my neighbours 

|has one 22 feet long and 10 feet wide 
weighing 13} pounds. 

**Goods in abundance from England, Hol- 
land and Germany are now brought to our 
shores. Three steamers arrive every month 
in our waters; one, the mail steamer, stops at 
Cape Palmas; another belongs to a trading 
company iu London, aud stops at Monrovia 
and Bassa; the third, the property of still 
another company, runs between Sierra Leone 
and Sinou Thus you will see that we are 
well supplied with English goods, and as the 
skill of our traders increases, they will soon 
be enabled to meet the demands of our natives, 
This will incease the intercourse between our 
civilized people and the heathen. Already at 
several of our trading ports the Liberians ar*® 
striving to carry their religious character and 
their Christian habits with them. At Grand 
Cess sixteen men with their wives and chil- 
dren are gathered into a trading community ; 
and the rule among them is ‘that no treding 
is to be done on Sundays; if any palm oil is 
brought in on Sundays it is to be confiscated.’ 
This rale, I am told, is rigidly enforced. Such 

| communities, in the course of tin.e, wil! line our 
|coast, and penetrate the interior. By and 
by they will demand ministers and teachers! ” 
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COOLIE SLAVERY. 


It was recently stated that a cargo of coolies 
had arrived at New Orleans from Cuba, to be 
used as labourers on the Mississippi sugar 
plantations, and it is stated that Ah Yue, a 
commissioner from the Ciinesse Government, 
has concluded a contract with a number of 
Louisiana, Alabama and Texas planters, to 
bring 5,000 Chinamen to that country for 
their use, and that they will soun arrive. Now 
that this new form of slavery is about to be 
introduced intq that country, one that is 
scarcely less revolting than the African 
slavery, the following facts derived from a 
foreign source will be read with painful inter- 
est, and may serve to enlighten some minds. 

“Tho principal ports from which coolies 
are drawn are Hong Kong, Macao, Canton, 
Amoy and Swatow. Emigration from the 
north of China has been attempted, but with- 
out success. The northern Chinese are 
greatly attached to their homes, poor and 
miserable as these are, and would look with 
suspicion upon any proposal which would re- 
move them from their accustomed haunts. 
The French Government endeavored to induce 
the peasantry to emigrate by issuing advertise- 
ments, with detailed conditions, in some of 
the principal northern cities, but their invita- 
tions produced no effect on the population. 
Bonded coolies are demanded by and depc rted 
to the following places, which are arranged 
in the order of their importance and urgency 
of demand:—to Peru, to Cuba, to British 


West indies (principally Demerara and Trini- 
dad), Dutch Guiana, Tahiti, India, and Java. 
The coolie trade to Peru and to Cuba is 
entirely in the hands of private contractors— 
Peruvians, Spaniards, Portuguese and French. 
It is carried on entirely from Macao, with the 
exception ofone establishment at Canton, that 
of a Frenchman, who ships to Havana. There 
are at Macao six or eight depots, from which 
about 30,000 or 40,v00 coolies are shipped 
every year to Peru and Cuba. The coolies 
are furnished to the depots by recruiting 
agents, Chinese or Portuguese, many of them 
men of very disreputable character, and not 
a few more than suspected of being connected 


with piracy. It is almost needless to remar_ 
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that they resort to most unscrupulous means 
for obtaining recruits. 

**Coolies at a Macao depot cost the trader 
from 35 dollars to 70 d«llars each. The 
number of ships at the disposal of the Macao 
traders is limited, English and American 
ships being furbidden to carry Macao coolies, 
and it being seldom that German vessels can 
be induced to engage in this service. The 
ships employed are under military equipment 
and discipline, somewhat resembling English 
convict ships; the coolies on board them are 
only allowed an airing on deck by squads of 
twenty to forty together, and the whole 
proceeding resembles the middle passage in 
its general features; but the coolies being far 
less submissive than negroes, revolts and 
mutinies frequently occur. Suicides are 
common, and the mortality is very great, 
averaging as high as 26 percent. In April, 
1866, 550 Chinamen were burned to death on 
the ship Napoleon Canavero, in a conflagration 
purposely kindled by some mutineers. During 
the eight months from August, 1856, to April, 
1866, no less than 16 cases of mutiny—many 
of them having very serious results—were 
reported in Hong Kong papers, all but two of 
them having occurred on board ships sailing 
from Macac. These circumstances tend to 
At Callao 
they are sold at an average price of $300, and 
at Cuba they often ‘fetch’ $500. The con- 


The Macao coolies 


raise the price of a Macao coolie. 


tracts run for eight years. 
are all males, no woman being ever shipped 
there ; the men are selected entirely for 


physical qualities.” 


SOUTHERN ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 
The New Y 


have been informed that the Messrs. Apple- 


‘k Observer says: ‘Our readers 
ton & Co., and other publishing houses of 
this city, have made large donations of 
school books to aid in carrying out the 
purposes of Mr. Peabody’s munificent dona- 
tion to the cause of Education in the South. 
The character of those houses is too well 
known to belleve that any other than suitable 
and truthful books would be sent as their 
donation, but the following extract from an 
article in the Houston (Texas) Telegraph, 
copied from the Louisville Courier, with the 


- 


























endorsement that ‘ it expresses our senti- 
ments exactly,’ is a specimen of the manner | 
in which the gift is regarded by some people 
in the South: 
‘**¢ Those eminently philanthropic humanita- 
rians, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and A. S. | 
Barnes & Co., publishers, somewhat noted, | 
have opened their large hearts, and presented | 
Committee with one or 


the Peabody two | 


hundrea thousand copies of text-books for the 


use of schools to be established under that 
most munificent gift. Now we would rather 


see two hundred thousand vipers uncoil 
themselves and crawl over the whole face of 
our country than the same number of the 
Messrs. Appletons’ or the Messrs. Barnes’ teat 
books. 


lessons, inculcating the most undying, mali- | 


They are no more nor less than text 
cious hatred of our people—text-lessons of | 
the vilest and most slanderous lies that were 
instil 


erroneous ideas into the pliant minds of our| 


ever fabricated to poisonous and 


coming generation. We visited the ‘“‘mam- 


moth establishments” of these people during 





a late Northern tour, and we glanced through | 


some of their “* publications,” some of which 


will be of this same generous donation to the 


Peabody Fund, and we do now most solemnly | 


of our} 


declare that rather than see one 
Southern youth imbibe the prejudice, learn 
the lies, con over the slanders herein, we 
would see them grope on for ever with only 
the great lessons of nature, which we avow 
teacheth no falsehoods, as their ‘‘ textbooks.” 

‘«¢ ¢ We are disposed to do all in our humble 
power tu restore our unfortunate country to 
its former happiness and prosperity, we are 
willing to strike hands with all those of the 
North, and we know, thank God, there are 
many noble and glorious spirits there, un- 
shackled by bigotry, fanaticism, or prejudice, 
who will walk with us to that end; but from 
the malicious, fanatical, fratricidal, Puri- 
tanical, psalm-singing, Appletons, Barneses, | 
and Harpers, Good Lord deliver us.’” 


Look not on your own things only, 
Ye do not live alone, 
Not by one man or by one race 


—— | 
THE THINGS OF OTHERS. | 
Can all earth’s work be done. | 
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And the members of the body, 
Which seem the feeblest, share 

The labour, and are even, 
Perchance, most needed there. 


Look not on your own things only, 
Ye cannot see them so: 

Too dim the eye of Selfishness. 
Ever the Truth to know. 

Along life’s crowded pathway 
The multidude goes on, 

And he must fall or cause to fall, 
Who deems himself alone. 


On the things of others, also 
Look, every man and race, 
So shall all live in fellowship 
Of wise and helpful grace. 
Alas! for how much longer 
Shall men devourers be, 
Consumed of one another, 
Though but one family ? 


If there be who are higher 
Than others of their kind, 
By richer gifts exalted 
Tn soul, or heart, or mind— 
It is that they may minister 
To those they soar above : 
The privilege is aye to serve 
In God’s great realm of love. 


E. 8. G. S. 


CASH STATEMENT FOR THE MONTH. 
CoNnTRIBUTIONS, 2 s.d. 
i. me Gs ee Ge 1 1°90 
Wm. Shaen Esq. «.. .«.. i 
| John Carr, Esq. oa 100 
Anne Maria R..., .. . ee 
William Grundy, Esq. 10 0 
Benjamin Scott, Esq. ° ese 5 0 
William Tuck, Esq. 5 0 
Miss Saunders and friend 3 6 
Miss Saunders... 2 6 
M. A. Jacob 3 0. 
510 0 


| Paid freight for Jamaica—porterage 


and postage for Magazines and 


Pee 


In hand 


019 3 





£410 9 


Anarews, Printer, 7, Duke St, Bloomsbury. 
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THE AMERICAN, 


A Weekly Newspaper, 
Published in London and Liverpool every Wednesday. 





no PRAALDL APL PELL 


The want of a genuine American Newspaper has long been felt by many Americans 
resident in England, and also; by a numerous body of Englishmen who desire to increase 
their knowledge of a great and kindred people, admitted by all to have been very imperfectly 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. 

Home, Colonial, and Continental affairs must necessarily engtoss so much of the time and 
space at the command of English Journalists, that they cannot be reasonably expected to 
treat scbjects peculiarly American with that fullness, comprehensive clearness, and precision 
which would characterise a first class American paper in England. 

To meet this want, which is rapidly increasing with the vast commercial and social inter- 
course of England and the United States, an American Weekly Journal is now started in 
London, with a branch otnce in Liverpool. 

It will give as accurately and comprehensively as possible Amwican news, and American 
opinion. Upon questions of mutual interest to England and the United States it will con- 
scienciously reflect public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

By the publication of Official information from all parts of the Union, The American 
will do its best to aid those who wish to become citizens of the great Republic. 

It will be careful to secure early intelligence in the various important departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Mining and Finance. 

It has special correspondents in the United States, and its facilities for early and acourate 

0 information are constantly increasing. 

English and American Literature and Art occupy a fair share of its attention, at the hands 
of writers of experience and acknowledged ability. 

a It devotes a reasonable space to the progress of practical science, as shown in new and 

0 useful Inventions and Discoveries. 

The American has commenced under such favourable auspices as warrant the assertion 
that no American paper has ever been started in Europe with such anumerous and able staff 
of contributors, or the certainty of anything like the same extent of patronage and bona fide 
r circulation. 

10 0 Orders, subscriptions, and advertisements may be addressed to the Manager, Chief Office 
of Publication and for advertisements, 75, Fleet Street, London, E.C.; Mr. Scoffin, Liverpool 
ai Office of Publication and for Advertisements, 6, Ranelagh Place, Liverpool (opposite the 
— Adelphi Hotel) ; or to Mr. Wheeler, Newsagent, Manchester General Agent for the Awzrican, 
Market Street, Manchester. 
sbury SusscrtPrion.—Unstamped, 8s. 6d.; stamped, 13s, per annum, payableip advance; single. 
copies, 2d. ; stamped, 8d. we 
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FREED-MEN. 


~ - “ es 


Appeal of the American Missionary Association. 


The officers of this Association had hoped that no appeal for 
arrears would be required this year. But the falling off in the 
business of the country, and consequently in the receipts of the 
Association, compels it. Our 500 teachers and missionaries 
among the Freed-men, (150 more than last year,) have done a 
noble work, educating the Freed-men, relieving suffering, 
teaching and preaching the Gospel; promoting temperance, and 
preparing the people for the intelligent use of the elective 
franchise. In addition to its day, night, and Sunday schools, it 
is establishing Normal schools for the training of teachers, 


twenty thousand of whom are now required. 


The receipts of the Association for the year ending with 
September, have been larger than the last, but its expenditures 
have been proportionably greater. A debt is, therefore, inevitable, 
and a corresponding embarrassment for the next year, unless its 
receipts during this month can reach 40,000 dollars; in other 


words nearly as great as they were last September. 


Last year our appeal met a noble response, and the amount 
asked was raised. We ask less now than then. Shall we have 
it, and thus enter upon our new fiscal and school year without 
embarrassment ? The coming year will witness a new impulse in 
Southern life. Influences for good and evil will be largely 
augmented, and have accumulated weight. Shall we be wanting 
while the scale is turning ? 

G. WHIPPLE, ) 


M. E. Sraiesy, 


Secretaries. 
J. R. SuHrpHerp, j 





LR 


Son PSA) ) 


